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Clarke holds dol} workshop 


_ Islas live with 
by pianos v6 Selena Derry came from to get ce En ina as and nw 
“ago to Clarke to conduct a Cultural Some other things tha D i 

cr workshop. This session was entitled the session were treating sens fees 

nWise Men and Women and took place and little figures from the African culture, 

inthe Mary Jo Formal Lounge. The greeting cards are made by a woman 
Derry provided the cloth to make African in Washington and have the symbols that 

gols but each participant could provide the people from Gonda put together on the 
sir own cloth to make dolls of their own back. The symbols on the greeting cards 

culture. During the session, Derry showed are used to make an image and also as a 
mbols that people from Gonda put message. 

ragether. These symbols are used in the ‘We need to realize that we need each 


community to recognize the gods and 


Pa bots are also important for people to 
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other; we should realize that what affects 


one group of women affects us all,” D: 
said, enone 


Dubuque, lowa 


CSMO hosts program 
Panel discusses diversity 


by Jeanne Kolker 

In honor of Black History Month, The 
Clarke Student Multicultural Organization 
sponsored a “‘Panel of Diversity’ on Tues- 
day, Feb. 15, in the Alumni Lecture Hall. 
The panel consisted of students and faculty 
from Clarke and a member of the Dubuque 
community. 

The members of the panel were: An- 
thony Allen, Clarke student minority ad- 
visor; Rochelle Chandler, Clarke student 
and president of CSMO; Sarah Cunn- 
ingham, part-time faculty member; Willie 
Hunt, Clarke Student; Jill Kreinbring, Clarke 
Student and member of CSMO; and 
Karmen Hall-Miller, executive director of 
the Dubuque Council for Diversity. Dr. 
Jerome Greer, the principal of Irving 
Elementary School, was expected to attend 
but had to cancel because of scheduling 
Problems. 

The moderator of the event was 
Sophomore Paulette Wilson. The first ques- 
tion asked of the panel was, ‘‘What is your 
definition of multiculturalism?” Hall-Miller’s 
answer was that everyone should ‘“‘em- 
thom People’s differences and celebrate 

@ things we have in common.” 
in Cunningham also believes in “rejoicing 
‘ ifferences, not only in ethnic dif- 
ey but also those of homosexuals 
a 1 the physically and mentally challeng- 


.. Multiculturalism to Kreinbring means 
oPen-mindedness,”” and Chandler 
Pies it as “appreciating one another.” 

a Age in the audience, Michelle Jones, 

“bag that she sees multiculturalism as 

dient pea and if you take out one ingre- 

Hen the whole thing.” 
eet st ilet agreed with Jones, saying that 
b €w Is a better image than the melting 
and ee Melting equals assimilation, 
their ee Can't ask anyone to stop being 
he vntlty.” said Hall-Miller. 

Chandler nt question was raised by 

Misunder: What do you see as the basic 

Srstanding between cultures?” 
ecause. believes that it is communication 
rms y Of the different kinds of slang 
Hall-Mill to describe an ethnic group. 
Vers Mer agreed, bringing up the con- 
me Over the terms person of color ver- 
bin Ted persons. ‘A person of color is 
colored ren” has melanin in their skin, but 
rSongnminds me of a box of crayons. 
nally prefer African-American,” said 


Hall-Miller. 

Allen believes that a person of color in- 
cludes everyone. He especially doesn’t like 
the term colored because ‘‘no one colored 
me.” 

The subject of ethnic groups in the com- 
munity of Dubuque came up next, and 
Chandler, an African-American, said that 
she was ‘“‘too intimidated to get a job in 
Dubuque because the population is 
predominantly Caucasian compared to my 
home in Chicago.” 

Hall-Miller thinks that the racial problems 
in Dubuque stem from what she terms ‘“‘the 
sin of silence.” 

“People of ethnic backgrounds in Dubu- 
que need to have support from individuals 
and the community,” said Hall-Miller. In 
order to educate the people of Dubuque, 
she thinks ‘‘we should try to connect with 
the students and expose them to the op- 
portunities available in Dubuque. We need 
to be honest with ourselves because we 
are dealing with years of institutional ig- 
norance, and people need to find what they 
do best. Then we can teach the young peo- 
ple to accept different ethnic groups.” 

Caprice Collins, a CSMO member, 
brought it to the attention of the panel that 
CSMO signs have been torn down or van- 
dalized on campus. Collins believes that 
these actions are done out of racism. Sister 


—— 


ningham 
diversity 


ta 
Fi ochelle Chandler, Jill Kreinbring, A\ 
“ina eaane Karmen Hall-Miller answer questions from the audience about racism, 
and multiculturalism. (photo by Don Andresen) 


Derry decided to play music in th 
background during the "worker. The 
music has a meaning. It is spirituals that 
have been sung from the coming of 
Africans to America. The African music was 
to put the participants in another mood; 
connecting us to the motherland. ‘Music 
also helped them feel creativity, not just 
from their hands, but from their minds and 
it also made them feel good,"’ said Derry. 
: Clarke Student Multicultural Organiza- 
tion President Rochelle Chandler said, ‘‘l 
personally think that the workshop was a 
learning experience for People of all 
Cultures. It was a chance for people to 
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Catherine Dunn, president of Clarke, was 
in the audience and her words about van- 
dalism were, ‘‘I can assure you that we will 
deal with this.” 

Kreinbring said, ‘‘l think this was such 
a great opportunity to bring these issues 
out in the open because Sister Catherine 
and Dean Petty were there. It was great 
that everyone could express their views.” 


The panel wrapped up with final com- 
ments. Hall-Miller stressed the point that 
“The Dubuque Council for Diversity is here 
to help you.” She also wishes everyone 
would be true to themselves in hopes to 
alleviate any racial tension at Clarke and 
in the Dubuque community. 


Cunningham told the audience to ‘‘have 
an open mind and an open heart.”’ Hunt 
believes that students should be taught 
about real life and reality in order to over- 
come these issues. Kreinbring agreed that 
multiculturalism should be incorporated in- 
to the classroom. 

Allen had the closing remarks, saying 
that ‘‘all ‘isms are historical, and you must 
release yourself from them.” 

‘t's all a matter of recognizing the pro- 
blem,” said Allen. ‘‘If you address the pro- 
blem, you are one step closer to accepting 
it. Half of being smart is knowing what you 
are dumb at.” 


, Anthony Allen, Willie Hunt, Sarah Cun- 


come together as one toward one particular 
goal.”” 

Derry said, ‘By doing the dolls, we put 
a focus on remembering where we come 
from and our ancestors. | feel that by com- 
ing to Clarke, it helps the multicultural 
organization show the talents of each 
ethnic group. Also, that by being a black 
woman, | know that we need to show that 
our culture is rich and important and | like 
to share it with others.” 

After the workshop, the people that par- 
ticipated made a flag. This flag contained 
symbols and messages that came from 
their minds. Denika Stewart attended the 
workshop and in her message for the flag, 
she wrote, “We all appear as a different 
color but in actuality, we stand as one.” 

Derry has been a doll maker for 15 years. 
She started out with porcelain dolls but 
they are very expensive and a difficult 
media to use and work with to represent 
one’s culture. Then, she decided to use 
paper so that each person could share the 
same creativity that she does and also at 
a cheaper price. 


For a living, Derry makes dolls and gives 
lectures, and she also sells her crafts toa 
store that retails objects made only by 
women. One reason she does this is to 
keep helping women, and women need to 
help each other globally, not only locally. 


The types of lectures that she gives show 
women how their culture can help them 
survive. Derry also started an organization 
called IBEGI. The reason why she picked 
the word IBEGI is to tell people that no mat- 
ter that what culture you are from, you 
should remember it and nurish it by always 
keeping it. 

Derry’s family never taught the African 
culture to her because it was pushed away. 
She had to learn and acquire the African 
culture on her own, but she got the chance 
to learn first-hand by marrying an African 
man. 


Derry mentioned that in this century, kids 
need to learn their culture to help them 
economicaiiy. li heips thei to survive and 
teaches them how to exchange things 
without having money to make things by 
themselves, for themselves and for others. 
Derry said, ‘‘To teach young people where 
they come from will help them also 
because it’s the culture that keeps them 
going and the ancestors to keep them con- 
nected.” 


Derry only had these last words to say. 
“People have to realize now that it’s a 
global community that we are dealing with 
and not just an isolated black, Spanish and 
white community. It’s global and it’s more 
than just us and we have to learn how to 
get along.” 


Alcohol 
proposal 
studied 


by Cornell Taylor 

Clarke College's dean of students has 
noticed a severe drinking problem on this 
campus and feels it is time to address this 
issue. 

Dean Petty is not against drinking on 
campus and he also feels that everyone on 
campus is not drinking. It’s the people who 
drink and are not responsible drinkers, the 
ones who are not of age, who are of a con- 
cern to Petty. 

There are alternatives that Petty is look- 
ing into. First of all, there is the possibility 
of a dry campus, which means no alcohol 
of any kind. Secondly, the Mary Benedict 
and Mary Josita dormatories would be off 
limits to alcohol since these dorms are 
underclassmen dorms. 

“On a positive note, the idea isn’t bad, 
but it will have a negative side,‘ said 
sophomore Mars Evans. Jf it goes complet- 
ly dry, people are going to sneak stuff in 
anyway, doing what they have to do. If 
Mary Benedict and Mary Josita are dry, 
People going to go to Mary Fran. The rules 


Continued on page 3 


by Carly Caris 

So far, we have journeyed through black 
history from the time of slavery until the 
postwar era of the Civil War. Now let us 
venture into the era of World War | until the 
aftermath of World War Il. 

In the summer of 1919, called ‘Red 
Summer,” riots were plummetting after 
more than 200,000 blacks had served 
overseas in World War I. The blacks had 
earned the praise of the French and not too 
many whites were happy about that. 

In the United.States, World War | had 
taken a devastating toll on its people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of blacks moved North 
in search for employment. At the peak of 
their search, many riots occurred because 
of competition between blacks and whites 
for jobs. Two that occurred were in East St. 
Louis, Ill., in 1917, and Chicago in 1919. 
Also at this time, the Ku Klux Klan provid- 
ed a resurgence of the hardening of racial 
tension. 

In 1916, the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association was founded by Marcus 
Garvey. It was an organization that rivaled 
the middle class and interracial organiza- 
tions founded before. Garvey was introduc- 
ing ‘Africa for the Africans” and black self- 
help through small businesses. The UNIA 
flourished in the North. 

Some people saw Garvey as a baffoon 
and his ‘African aristocracy’ as a make- 
believe dream. Garvey, however, aroused 
blacks with his message of black dignity 
and also a nation under black leadership. 
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Elites preferred ot 
achieve racial bettermen 
ban League worked 
employers and the NAACP succ 
tacked residential segregation. 4 

Also at this time, many writers bin 
and produced a body of literature on sem 
subjects that peaked in New York City an 
was called the Harlem Renaissance. Itwas 
used for the main purpose of combatting 
racism. Many of its writers included peo- 
ple like Langston Hughes, Claude McKay, 
Walter White and Wallace Thurman. 

Perhaps the most famous era after World 
War | was the Great Depression. At this 
time, blacks were the poorest group In the 
nation as there was a tidal wave of 
unemployment and low crop prices. The 
nationwide unemployment rate for blacks 
was 50 percent. One of the reasons for the 
sharp unemployment was that whites were 
taking more of the jobs that blacks had 
been doing. 

Eventually, recovery was soon to be on 
its way. There were many recovery pro- 
grams at the time, but on an average, 
blacks were receiving less than whites. In 
Atlanta, for example, blacks received only 
60 percent of that which whites received. 

Still along a discrimantory path was 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal. In 1933, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority allowed no help to blacks and the 
National Recovery Administration refused 
to help farmers or domestic servants, with 
65 percent of those being black. 

In industrial settings, black jobs were 
classified at lower rates than whites. Also, 
in the South, blacks were being replaced 
with whites or machinery. 

In agriculture, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration devastated blacks, 


sharecropper® a 
ing their acreage- urin 

rr a half million blacks 

ut of the cotton production. 

Corps helped 

the CCC 


blacks, but i 
hen blacks a 


who were mainly 


tenants, by " 


the first year, 
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sitions ) . 
See esunemtl discrimination prompted 


ue and others 
Hag NAACP, the Ur per nites on National 
Beh p en John P. Davis. In 1935, 
Recovery, led by Jo d eral 
Davis and Ralph Bunche called ana } 
conference in Washington, D.C., to i 
amine the condition of blacks during the 
Depression. It also exposed discrimination 
i ew Deal. 
" ine jeeveraantal affairs, blacks saw the 
Democratic administration as benficial. 
Blacks supported the Democratic Party in 
1934 and Arthur Mitchell, a _black 
Democrat, defeated Oscar DePriest, a 
black Republican. By 1936, three quarters 
of black voters supported Roosevelt. 

At this time, one very important woman 
stands out. Mary McLeod Bethune was the 
founder of Bethune-Cookman College and 
the National Council of Negro Women and 
also became the Head of the Office of 
Begro Affairs in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Bethune is considered ‘“‘the 
First Lady of the Struggle’’ and was suc- 
cessful in alerting white government of- 
ficials to black concerns. 

While civil rights organizations were tur- 
ning toward economic issues in the early 
1930s, the Communist Party was making 
black rights a high priority. From 1935 to 
1939, the Communist Party made common 
cause with other organizations addressing 
racial problems. Communists enrolled 


You don’t say... 


QUESTION: What do you think about the 
policy for the Clarke campus? proposed alcohol 


Celeste Pechous 

“TL think maki the Gl 

‘ making the Clarke campu 

is not going to work. | think it wil san 
students in the direction of drinking off 
campus, creating hazardous conditions 
with drinking and driving. | think Parties 
on campus at Clarke are safe, fun and 
gives us the chance to go h 
whenever we want.” lida 
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Dan Scropos 


Aiatae kets Junior 

r @ idea has i i 
but will never work, it's not fanemtions, 
of us who are 21. There would bene 
great amount of discontentment i hey 
made Clarke a dry Campus.” Ey 


Travis Templeton 
“l believe ee eee 
ve idea of a dr i 
totally ridiculous because the wiiee 


tion of rights. Y ; 
to drink if you aooee have the right 


Be Sie: 
Bonnie Johns 
Freshman 
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blacks into the Unemplo 

places like Chicago, Now Yoqcuncig 
ingham, Ala. They also protgs,.~!™ 
discrimination in the North, —°S"@4 og 

During the Great Depress 
talented blacks were being recog.” ™aty 
example, Jesse Owens won Fe 
medals in the 1936 Olympic gu” 
Berlin. Also, many black oe 8S in 
economists and historians van OG, 
recognized. Blacks were also rag bei 
on the musical scene with such zed 
mances as the 1934 premiere of ae 
Dawson's Negro Folk Symphony jm 
performance of a symphony to es first 
ed by a black American. Ang i. 
literature area, Richard Wright's N Hh 
Sone’ became the first novel by a Ae 
American to be chosen as a Book-of a 
Month selection. the. 

In national politics, black 
generated more attention. heat a 
voters were in the North, but almost 77 : 
cent of the black population lived in the 
South where only about 5 percent couig 
really vote. This economic crisis formed 
wave of black protest. Many movements 
and demonstrations were taking place, like 
the ‘‘Don’t Buy Where You Can't Work’ 
movement that spread to 25 cities, forcing 
white businesses in black neighborhoods 
to employ blacks. 

President Roosevelt issued the Ex. 
ecutive Order 8802, the first presidential 
directive on black rights since the 
Reconstruction, after being “forced” to do 
so by a threat of having 100,000 black 
demonstrators in Washington, D.C. The 
order required defense companies to 
cease discrimination in hiring. Blacks saw 
this as a ‘Double V’’ campaign, victory 
against facism and against racism at home. 

With World War Il, black men and 
women performed a variety of jobs in all the 
services, unlike World War |. About one 
million blacks served in World War Il, in 
cluding about 4,000 black women. Many 
blacks were awarded medals for 
distinguished service in combat, like Dorie 
Miller, who had manned a machine gun 
without training. The government recogni 
ed black contribution and named 18 ships 
after noteable blacks like Harriet Tubman 
and Booker T. Washington. : 

Still, especially in the South, racial 
violence broke out on several posts and in 
many training camps. By 1942, officer trai 
ing was integrated and by the end of the 
war in 1945, integration of the military unis 
was slowly starting toemerge. 

While many people were fighting 0 
World War Il, at home in America, blac 
workers found more job opportunities. 
of these opportunities were in indUt © 
especially in ship and aircraft constructio! i 
This was made possible by the ‘1 
Employment Practices Commission 
1941. This was only the beginning! 
thousands of black workers migrat 
of the South to the West where ™ 
defense work was located. the 

More than one million blacks el 
South during the 1940s and moved . 
For example, between 1940 and 191, 
black population doubled from 75:7" 
150,000 in Los Angeles. Many othe! “ 
were experiencing growth at this tm 
well, like Seattle and Detroit. cist 

Events in Europe made American 
very unpopular, mainly because Hit a 
racism was towards the Jews during 
Holocaust. Here in America, D acks fore: 
introduced to acting and movies. ei a 
blacks had always been portrayed ire 
stereotypical manner, but now t “wo 
being used as minor characters. iq 
movies that showed this change “° 
This Our Life’ and “Bataan.” ine 

Other changes occurring during is 
postwar era included Jackie RODIN 4g 
joining the Brooklyn Dogers, whic . 
the color bar in white professional Ba plack 
Also, Gwendolyn Brooks was the fits 
d Ralph - al 

the No 


to win the Pulitzer Prize and 
ches was the first black to win 
Peace Prize. g@ 4 
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Columbian student enjoys Clarke 


Vasquez 
Moai exchange student Carlos Perea 

s come to the United States from Col- 
ha bia to improve his English language 
nt So for the 1994 spring semester, he 
ras himself in lowa attending Clarke 
Te at a friend who attended Clarke 
telephoned Perea and told him about the 
college and how to get here. Once Perea 

rned about Clarke and his need for lear- 
2 English, he came to Dubuque for the 
spring semester. 

Perea, 25, comes from Bogota, Colum- 
bia. Bogota is the capitol city in the cen- 
tral part of the country with a population 
over 4 million people. 

Prior to attending college, Perea work- 
ed as a support engineer for the past six 
months at a computer company in Colum- 
bia called Arco Iris, Which translates to 
“rainbow” in English. 

Arco Iris is a company that is a dealer 
of Macintosh computers. The computer 


.. Alcohol 


Would be tightened down. 

These are some drastic measures. Pet- 
'yis willing to listen to you tell him what you 
think about this or your ideas on what 
Should be done. The Clarke Student 
Association is also open and willing to talk 
‘0 You about this issue. 

‘Mature adults, especially ones that are 
Of legal age should be able to make respon- 
Sible decisions for themselves. Before the 
mPUs goes completely dry, stricter rules 
should be applied to minors that get caught 
drinking, Said freshman Sarah Ehlinger. 
4 elieve if the campus goes completely 
"Y, We will lose a lot of students. This will 
also deter people from attending Clarke. It 
Seems to me that this will cause more pro- 
“ms, said freshman Bob Wethal. 
tty enters the issue of alcohol when 


ingmes to he students academics slipp- 
ese 'S iS not a resort or a casino. This 


first oe and students are here to learn 
ITst,"* said Petty, 
he custodial statt that comes in on Mon- 
ty Th ave mentioned the problem to Pet- 
eer ® bathrooms are a terrible mess with 
there se’ 2nd paper all over. Sometimes 
© IS Vomit all over also. One weekend, 
center Was shut off in Mary Francis Hall 
a windoy 4 Student threw up and opened 
Water ct '0 air out the bathroom and the 
vf gr Pes froze. 
up ie CoS keep up, we will probably end 
Ubua, 23 College and the University Of 
roma a dry campus. It just takes a lit- 
e Here to have fun.” said senior 
“I ibiheese K | 
Adry can t"2"e will be more problems with 
have ratisy en there are now. We don't 
“oncernag '9 Of a problem as far as | am 
have mix 
Whole Cal 


Said freshman Jeff Schenck. 


€d feelings. If they do go dry, 
Mpus should be dry and peo- 


the 


Carlos Perea, from Bogota, Columbia, would like to take the skills he learns at Clarke 
back with him to help his fellow Columbians. (photo by Juan Camilo Tamayo) 


Consists of three areas, with one part sell- 
Ing Apple Computers, another teaching 
People about the use of software for Macin- 
tosh and the last Part helps the users and 
also connects computers. 

Although he says it is important for Col- 
umbians to learn English, he has mainly 
come to the United States to learn the 
language because of employer Arco Iris. 
_‘‘My company works with many interna- 
tional companies. These companies have 
Americans, English and French people. 
The English skills are necessary," said 
Perea. 

After he finishes his English courses at 
Clarke, Perea will go back home to work 
for Arco Iris and possibly move up to a 
higher position in the company. To 
enhance his English skills, Perea has been 
sitting in and listening to others talk in a 
computer science class at Clarke. 

Perea’s overall goal other than learning 
English for his employer is to Pass on his 
knowledge of the language and his ex- 


ple of age should be able to move off cam- 
pus. If people would learn to be responsi- 
ble, there no need for this,‘ said junior 
rubb. 

a think it will work. They should 
come up with student activities to keep 
minors busy because those who are 21 go 
out and drink,” said senior Willie Hunt. 

“It’s not fair for the people in Marry 
Josita or Mary Benedict who are of age. It’s 
too extreme, but it would make the resident 
assistant's job easier,‘‘ said junior Michelle 
Grimaldi. 

Clarke College submitted to a drug and 
alcohol survey for 1992-1993 and the 
results show that there was a definite pro- 
blem existing on campus. Sixty percent of 
the people who drank had hangovers. 
Forty-seven percent of people experienc- 
ed nausea/vomiting, 37 percent did 
something they regretted and 33 percent 
have gotten into an argument or a fight. 

Thirty-five percent had been criticized, 
33 percent missed class and 30 percent 
had driven a car. Twenty-five percent had 
memory loss, 25 percent had poor perfor- 
mance on a test, 20 percent had a 
hangover six or more bebe Hp 15 percent 

xually assaulted. ’ 
weiclien pecced had a encounter with 
the police and eight percent may have a 

lem. 
S Seaneaite are 21 should be able to 
drink. It won't solve any problems. The ae 
blemakers will eae per angry,” s 

‘ochl. 

rr a cpiiiay racoanes the alcohol pro- 
blems on campus or fe that tho real 
Proble sates sophia teal they have to 
Sci in group. He wants 
drink to fit into a certain g ane 

hat you can always come 
talk ees " Hive to fall to peer pressure. 


perience in the United States to the peo- 
ple of his country. 

“T think that it's necessary that the peo- 
ple that come to the United States to study 
go back and help the other person. Many 
people come to the United States and 
never go back. | think | can do many things 
for my country. If | take back what | study 
in the United States, | can help the people 
of my country,’’ said Perea. 

Although his language skills are not as 
good as he would like them to be, Perea 
has read and studied several English 
books back home in Columbia, but when 
he arrived on the Clarke campus, he had 
a difficult time adjusting to the language. 

‘‘In the beginning of the semester, it was 
difficult communicating with other people,” 
said Perea. 

So far, Perea likes lowa and Clarke. 
Before he came here, Perea thought that 
Clarke was going to be much bigger than 
what it is. ‘‘I like Clarke because you can 
meet a lot of people and speak with them,” 
said Perea. 

Although lowa is much colder than 
where he is from, Perea likes the state 
because it is peaceful and quiet. This is 
also the first time he has seen snow. 

‘My city has a lot of pollution because 
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We offer a FREE consultation to all students, faculty 
and staff specializing in individualized care, physiotherapy 
and emphasizing soft tissue and deep muscle work. 


We are conveniently located at 2617 University Avenue 


Call now for your appointment. 588-8050 


of cars. It is very clean and quiet here,” 
said Perea. 

Other than missing Colombian food, 
Perea mainly misses his family. According 
to Perea, the family in Colombia is very 
close. Colombians usually live with their 
families until they are 25 or 30 years old. 

He also said that when he is back home, 
he can walk, party or go out in the street 
and not worry about anything. But he also 
knows what precautions to take wherever 
he is at, including the United States. 

“If you look for problems, you will find 
them. | think if you stay in a safe or in cer- 
tain places, there will be no problems,” 
said Perea. 

When he is back home, Perea likes to 
watch soccer and basketball. For free time, 
he either plays basketball or goes swimm- 
ing, but due to studying at night and work- 
ing in the morning, Perea no longer has the 
time to do those activities in Colombia. 

His favorite athletes in Colombia are soc- 
cer players Carlos Valderrama and 
Faustino Asprilla while track and field star 
Carl Lewis is his favorite American athlete. 

This has been only his first time in the 
United States and if possible, he would like 
to come back again to visit the states in the 
future. 


WANTED: Summer Camp Staff in Northeast lowa 


ervisor, Naturalist, Ropes Course Consultant, Waterfront 
Director, Unit Counselors, Canoe Instructor, Assistant Camp Direc- 


tor. Needed June 6 - August 3. 


Write to : Conestoga Council of Girl Scouts, 2530 University Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 50701 or call (319)232-6601. EOE. 
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Education students get new Program 


by Susan Fobair 

Clarke graduates entering the job market 
may find employment more easily due to 
an innovative new program offered by the 
Tri-College Department of Education. 

In the past, students in education were 
trained in classrooms, and toward the end 
of their training, went into the field to do 
student teaching. 

The new program, often called the 
“clinical” program, allows the student to 
teach, under close supervision, as they are 
learning. It links classroom theory with ac- 
tual experience. 

“We have a responsibility to help the 
students make a bridge into their careers,” 
said Sister Marge Clark, assistant pro- 
fessor of education. ‘‘This is one depart- 


ent’s way of doing that.” 
Clark eae the clinical method of 


i diana 
teaching during her tenure at Indiat 
Unversity and brought the eae Ms 
her when she came to Clarke in 4 
“Although other schools have similar a 
grams, ours is the best secretes one 

country,” said Clark. 

a dace it work? First, the program ap- 
plies only to elementary education na 
Freshmen and sophomores take the usual 
course work, and as sophomores, they do 
some observing in the classroom. When 
they become juniors, they enter Clinical lis 
where they take developmental reading, 
language arts and mathematics. 

Then, each Wednesday morning for 10 
weeks, they go to a selected elementary 


..-Black History 


During the Cold War, blacks were af- 
fected both directly and indirectly. Two 
men, close to the Communist party, were 
denied passports; Paul Robeson and 
W.E.B. DuBois were harassed by the 
federal government. Unions, like the Mine 

~Mill, Smelter Workers and the Food and 
Tobacco Workers, were expulsed, marking 
a decline in organized labor’s concern for 
the civil rights of black workers. 

Black music was reaching a wider au- 
dience at this time also. Gospel music was 
really popular. Mahalia Jackson was 
perhaps the greatest example of this. 
Jackson appeared on the Ed Sullivan Show 
and sang at the inauguration of President 
John F. Kennedy. Rhythm and blues was 
recognized as a new music and was very 
popular. 

In the 1960s, black music would become 
American music as many white artists were 
getting their ideas from black musicians. 
Black music was becoming more 
mainstream with the help of Berry Gordy’s 
Motown Records. 

Many important circumstances were 
leading up to the Civil Rights Movement. 
Some of these included the NAACP’s suc- 
cessful assault on the principle of separate 
but equal in education. Cases such as 
Brown vs. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kan., capped NAACP efforts and the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in 1954 that racial 
segregation in public schools was 
unconstitutional. 

The Civil Rights Movement era began in 
1955 in Montgomery, Ala., when Rosa 
Parks, a black woman, was arrested for 
refusing to give up her seat in the front of 
a city bus to a white man. Blacks in Mon- 
tgomery waged a year-long boycott of city 
buses that ended in victory when the U.S. 
Supreme Court declared segregation in 
buses was unconstitutional as well. This 
boycott produced the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, headed by Martin 
Luther King, Jr. This association soon 
became the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference which waged many protests of 
the early 1960s. 

In Chicago in 1934, Elijah Muhammed 
had established the headquarters of the 
Nation of Islam. The “Black Muslims” were 


growing rapidly in the 1940s and 1950s. 


Perhaps the most famous of those that con- 
verted was Malcolm X. Malcolm X toured 
college campuses talking about the 
Muslims’ creed of self-defense, separatism 
and black racial superiority. Malcolm X pro- 
vided a counterpoint to Martin Luther 
King's nonviolence and love of the enemy. 

The 1960s opened with nonviolence 
when four students at North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College pro- 
tested lunch counter segregation in 
Greensboro, N.C. They were joined by 
other black and white students across the 
South which made sit-ins a regional move- 
ment. Out of this, and with the help of Ella 
Baker of SCLC, grew the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee. 

Another important civil rights committee 
was nearly 20 years old when the Congress 
of Racial Equality had tested the Supreme 
Court’s decision overturning segregation in 
interstate transportation. Also at this time, 
the Freedom Riders, a racially mixed 
group, became targets of violence. 


Violence also met the SNCC when they 
were attempting to register voters in 
Mississippi. In Jackson, Miss., the head of 
the state NAACP, Medgar Evers, was 
assassinated in his driveway. 

Marches were also taking place. In 1963, 
the SCLC led a series of marches in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., for fair employment and the 
desegregation of public facilities, Police us- 
ed fire hoses and Police dogs on Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and many of the 
demonstrators, including children. As 
television covered the story, Americans 
were shocked all across the Country. 

Other things were to follow in the years 
to come. Racists bombed the Sixteenth 
Street Church in Birmingham, killing four 
young girls. Americans Concluded that 


racists would go to any extreme to o; 
the demands of blacks, aii 


In 1963, these demands were sum 
up in the March on Washington in Heh 
nearly 250,000 blacks and whites called for 
an end to racial oppression. 

_The Civil Rights Act of 1964 Prohibited 
discrimination in voting, education jobs 
and public accommodations, giving the 
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.S. attorney general enforcement power. 
i Voting sh til an issue that needed to 
be faced. Freedom Summer was an exam- 
ple of trying to get equal voting rights. 
However, three civil rights volunteers were 
murdered. These murders, as well as the 
church bombings and beatings, turned 
many blacks to violence and away from 
non-violence. 


After receiving the Nobel Peace Prize, 
Martin Luther King Jr. announced that the 
SCLC would lead prospective voters to the 
county courthouse. More than 2,000 blacks 
were arrested for attempting to register to 
vote. Demonstrations over the arrests led 
to more arrests. King called for a march in 
Alabama, Selma to Montgomery, to pre- 
sent a petition to the governor. Marchers 
were brutally attacked and the march gain- 
ed national support. President Johnson 
gave support that led to the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. 


__ Black power was soon to be in the mak- 
ing. CORE saw black power as a form of 
black unity and racial pride, but many other 
organizations saw it as the opposite. Black 
Power had acquired an international 
outlook, with delegates coming form Africa 
the Caribbean and Latin America. By the 
1970s, black power no longer meant 
Separatism, but political power. 


Perhaps the best example of black 
Power was the Black Panther Party for Self- 
Defense. The Black Panthers, proclaiming 
to protect themselves, flaunted their right 
to Carry arms and Many young blacks from 
all over the country joined. The Panthers 
were also targets of the FBI, leading to the 
arrests and sentencing of two founders 
Black history Surely does not end here. 
Blacks have Overcome many trials and 
tribulations of the Past and present. 
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When a student complet S Chin; 
and Il, they are then ready to dg nics 
of student teaching. "2 Ways 

“The biggest benefit to Student, 
program,” said Clark, “is that t : 
tand the relevance of what they Y Under, 
ing in class. They are much fae 
ed than before.” Another advantan "98 
students who aren't suited fo, 
discover it earlier and are : 
another major. Able to shit ti 

The new program helps Students to ¢ 
jobs more easily following graduas fing 
cording to Clark. “Graduates He i 
show the clinical teaching eXPerie 
gained at Clarke will find that empion’® 
are impressed,”’ said Clark, “They cane 
these teaching experiences to their | 
folio. We also videotape some oy the 
classroom sessions, and these can be 
shown to prospective employers,” 

“The one drawback to this Program j 
the incredible amount of time and ener ; 
it demands from the faculty,” saiq Clark 

Students undecided about their majors 
may want to talk to Clark. “Teaching jobs 
are plentiful if you are willing to relocate 
especially to the Southwest,” said Clark 

Teaching involves a lot more than just 
liking children, stressed Clark. “It isa 
highly intellectual activity and demands you 
do multiple things at the same time and be 
able to be attuned to many different in. 
dividuals. It’s very challenging for those in. 
terested in a challenge,” said Clark. 


“QUIK TAN”’ FOR SPRING!! 
Package Deals Available 
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